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The need for community involvement in a teacher 
traininq program ie etreeeed in thle monograph. The paper ie divided 
into three eectione. The firet eection diacueeee the hletorical view 
ot community involvement in decieion-making matters pertaining to 
education and the growing trend toward a concept of many levels of 
citisen participation in education. The second is concerned with 
identifying one university* s struggle with the question of defining 
its role as an urban university and determining within the framework 
of the definition the most productive ways in which its teacher 
education program can relate to the community. The third section 
describes the development of an experimental school which gives high 
priority to community involvement and the relationship of the 
'fniversity to this school, concluding comments offer proposals as to 
the wsys teacher education programs can assume a more active 
leadership role in helping school systems expand some of the 
experimental concepts noted in this monograph. A 23-item bibliography 
is included. (Author /MJM) 
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Oract Hmnt it Anittant ^oftnor of Social vyork at 
Virginia Commonwtalth Univtrtity. 8ht hai tarvad at 
Aiaociala diractor of tha Richmond Antipovarty programt 
and at axacutiva diractor of Tha frkm^ Atiociation for 
Childran, alto of Richmond. 

mifAci 

Thit papar bafan at an attampt to pull logalhar toma of my 
prolatiionai and parional knowfadp and axpariancat at a 
tocial worliar, a laachar, a citiian activa in aducational 
movamanta. and a parant m rafwd to ittuat ratoting to 
citiian participation m aducaiion. Tha ultimata foal of ihit 
alfort it tha anhaneamant of tha aducational aitparianca of 
taachan. Such an attamgt on a topic of tuch andlatt 
complaKity raqulrad a tramandout amotint of dalimiutK>n 
Ona could to aailhf writa vohimaa on tha loplct of urban 
education, tha phMoaophy of aducaiion In Amarican toci 
dy. cHiian particlpa l ion, chanting inttitutlonal tyalamt. 
m n\m )f a unlvanHy tyaiam. and/or tha aodologteal and 
political imphcationt of ohangt. I haaa attamptad to daal 
«4lh thaat iigmga In only a vary curMry laay. niihlng uia 
0t «it NlMiurt m tha Haldt of gducaiion. 



Tha gftort In Ma papar tvoa le daaaiop • practical 
iaf uat by aAMiora In bMtHuHona of M^iar 
ara cofimiltiad lo tfia lralf*lng of taaBlla^t fof 
naah^amgn t . lilt hopad that In tMt taay toma 
10 vMsh I have bggn gspoaid may bagin to 
4 »uMie fliiMMioii. A look M 
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INTROUUCHUfV 

Tha partpactiva adoptad in thit it that « taachar 

trainir>g program for community involvamtnt mutt rtflact a 
racognition ar>d accaptanca of the concapt of citi/an 
participation in education arxJ aducational ittuat at vital 
and mutt ihoMf an incorporation of tuch thaory in itt 
curriculum. Further, a univartity trainirtg taachert for 
connnunity involvemant rolat mutt, ittalf. relate to the 
community of M^ich it it a part arxl dafina itt mittion in 
termt of that community. 

Thit paiMr it divided into three tactiont. Tha firtt it 4 
ditcuttion of ttia hittorical view of cortimunity involvamant 
In dacitkm-malimg mattart pertaining to education and the 
growirtg trand tOMrd a cortoapt of rrany levth of citifan 
participation in tha fiald of education. Thata idaat are 
viaMd within tha oontext of thaory and knovvladga on 
inetitutional change. Tha tacond »t concarnad tvith idanti 
fying ona univertity't tiruggia with tha quattion of daf ining 
itt rola ai an urtian univartity artd datarminir>g within the 
framework of ttia dafMtlon tha mott productive wayt in 
whkh itt toachar education program can ralate to the 
community arKi aduceM taachan for community Involve 
mam. Tha third taction daecrlbat the davatopmam of an 
i w parlmantai tdiool which givat hl#i priority to com 
munlty lnvoh^amaftl, and Oia ralotlondilp of ttia Univartity 
to ttila tchoof . 

Con ch iding comman u offer prapotaii aa to tha wayt by 
tiMah IneMutlont wl#t iggcher gducotlon pfograme can 

of tfw •npmlimnui 
in tfiit pipw tfMou^Mul tfw lyilini, wid 
adapt tfw kind of currieulMn w4Mn the univartHv wMoh 
•u U nm al iineiMtadp, alMudai and AiMt to 
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tr^iinnq of tvacheri in community involvtmtnt Such an 
innovMtivt iipproAch rtf|uir«s what Alvin C. Eurich hjs 
cnUmi an mnovntivt ipirit Ht itatad in hii rectnt book, 
Rvfnrmtny ifftnatton^ 

The innovaovf* iptril improvtrntnt m ffvi»rv ii«p*ct of 

Tm.ii h nq 4nti U.^rning It qutfittooi .icrffptvd tdffat and it opto 
t(i rtfvv (inrs It rmctyqw/9% that th» •ducalor'i job \% not 
fTi».M.|y to MiM.iiM ^ncl m^mtam tht •(lucMt>onal tnttrpriiff 
Ahifihff >f IS .1 ( l,issr(»om, j %chool ur (Oll«9«, or an untirff 
fdiK .tlxirt.d svM«*rTi hul to ( h«no« <t for tht t>«ttffr Th« 
ifwu)v.itivp i'»lut,»t()r stfivr% ,() maintain an op«n iv«tffm-op«n 
I l.issr'»(»fTis n|)f*n schools <«f» opun •dm»n »tratiOf> opan to 
M»tw Klt».»s. 1(1 piihlH tirnl proftuuinal ttruttny, to corrtction 
nf tri»*vtl.«l>llf flHWS <«rt(i iMiiiWt ' 

Of couise, the reality of the situation is that schools, 
colleges and educational systems have, by an* large, not 
developed such an innovative approach on a pir r ed batit 
a% It relates to teacher training for community invtlvert^ent. 
However, as protests and advocacy for change have come 
from other sources for community schools, decentralisation 
of school districts, experimental programs, and parent 
involvement, some colleges and universities have begun to 
respond to these forces for change in their training oi 
teachers. 

CITIZEN PARTICIMTION AND COMMUNITY IN 
VOLVEMENT 

Historically, the community's role in the affairs of school 
policy and control has been one of a general lack of 
participation. The picture in most American communities is 
that the consensual elites control education and in lo doing 
place ooth minorities arMi the masses of the majority at a 
disadvantage. In the last two decades there has been some 
emphasis in school administrations on broad citifen partici- 
pation in school affairs, txit in miny instances citifen 
participation has meant only the participation of those 
sympathetic, to the school board or scf>ool administrator. 
The participation of minority groups and more people 
generally in educational decision-making is long overdue 
and cfMNiges are being n>ade in some American com- 
munities. Citizen participation is a dual force which 
attempts to involve and aocoimnodate citiient to the 
demands of urban society, M^ile el the same time pressure 
institutions to better adOfM to th' needs of their con- 
stitrerKies. 

With this new view toward citifan participation, one of 
the iinportant questions for inetitutione of hi|^ aducatton 
be co mes ttiat of deiermlnint how so prepare teachers who 
can function effectively, not only as an inetructor and 
curriculum materiel developer, but also as a liaison with the 
conwnurWty. 

The first dilemme baoomes that of changini ^ univar- 
sity as a tyeiam so that it is open to that kind of irmoealfve 
spirit which wMI aNow for the adoption of new ( 
eciiing methods, and a now ( 
education. This is a tramandous hurdla, and it was 
one of the themes commensed upon rapaaMNy by faculty 
members and st ude nt s who ware iniarvieoad in prapar al ion 
for the ssriting of this paper . 

On tfie point of inetitirtionai dianga, Jvnae Hamdan, in 
^ Tooant hook, Horn To Sttf^ k9 Ycyr Nmim tara^. 
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a tliis cryptic 



only \yt changed in the same way that .1 mount.tin 11 
changed by highway engineers into a pile of dust No 
institution, once invented has ever ceastKi to nvist Nor has 
any institution ever changeil, encept acrordiny to the 
exigencies of time . . Not changed, only adopted . it 
is that institutions don't change, but people Jo.' Such a 
change by a growing numl>er of people teaching in schools 
of education in colleges and universities and by consumers 
who are demanding a different kind of role for cduciiiors 
and for themselves is leading to some of the innovative 
progiams being introduced into the currirula of schools of 
education . 

The <.|uestion being asked over and over itgain hy 
educators and the lay public focuses on what it means to he 
educated and to be an educator. According to Silberrndn. to 
be educated 'to be an educator - i to understand somethinq 
ot how to make one's education effective in the real world. 
It means to know something of how to apply knowlediie to 
the life one lives and the society in which one lives it/ H )w 
tf>en. do universities change their teacher education pro 
grams so as to assure that students are gaining knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills which are firmly rooted in day to day 
human experiences. 

In more direct language, what is being proposed is that 
all universities where future teachers are being preparetl 
should take more than a cursory look at whether or not 
they are train ir>g quality teachers for urban schoots. The 
fact is that we live in an era when the majority of the 
population resides in urtian centers. Since this is the case. 
Miat are the implications for teacher training^ Larry Cuban 
has proposed a teacher education model with the thrust 
beif>g the shift of the center of gravity from the university 
to the classroom arnf community. 

The model contaim four basic compor>ents: 

First, an erKKmous body of kr>owledge on child 
growth, the learning process. urt>an sociology, ethnic 
history, race relations, arKl lar>guages of the city must 
be assimilated. Second, the process of re-evaluation of 
personel attitudes and the davelopntent of increased 
satf awererMSs must begin. Third, classroom and 
community must be ♦he crucible of trainir>g where 
this linowledge, sitill, and salf^al^Mreness have an 
opportunity to be applied, modified, and further 
created. Last, competent supervision from practition* 
ars, academicians, and community residents wtio are 
invoh^ in sdiools must be afwayt accessible to 
trainees/ 

Community involvemant nr>ey be viewed from a wide 
range of defir^itions. TPm9 dam not m^m to im s "right" 
tmy of ctmwmiiHty mwohfomm t t. It relates to tfM mmim in 
which schools (teachers and adminietratorsi develop and 
maintain doea and intimate relationdiip e with tlM com- 
munity in which thay are located. This is baaed on ttie 
prgmiea ttiat a^icaiors need to understand tna oommunitias 
ai spTMcn mwr nnome are locOTao emce siuoents rarieci me 
social anvironmant in si^iich they Mva. Community involva* 
dagraa to siMch ampliaeie is placad on 
in 

That is, so whi 

pwiNviOT evfwff^rasfva raipemimmimi or 



York City is an excellent exainpit of the drAn><itic natuit of 
thii tfltment of community (nvolvemtnt. Community 
involvemtnt further metni the extent to which community 
rmoiirces are used in the educdtionMl process U the 
community viewed as the latK)ratory for teaching and is the 
total community encourayeri to support the school^ Com 
munity involvement also denotes the extent of parent 
involvement in the daily o|>eration of the school This 
concept IS reflected in the use of parent volunteers m the 
school in such activities ranging from the distribution of 
milk to serving as a specialized teacher ni a given area of 
exiiertise 

Within the context of this paper, cnminnnity involve 
rnent is being viewffd from all of these levels Agatn. then 
does not seem to be any "iight" way to community 
involvemeftt The diversity in approaches to training for 
community involvement probably reflects the diversity of 
America'^ 20,000 or so school districts, and indicates that 
effectiveness in relation to community involvement is in 
terms of how any individual school can be both in a 
community and of it. 

In looking at some of the new programs, one is struck 
mainly by the difference in degree of community involve 
ment for which school personnel is being trained. In some 
institutions personnel is being trained to work with the new 
district boards and community schools of decentralized 
school districts in what are being called community 
controlled schools. At the other end of the spectrum, the 
community component stresses methods of developing 
urKierstanding and rapport with the parents and children of 
the school. The institution assumes here that involvement 
of the community in school affairs is satisfactorily achieved 
through the usual methods of central school boards and 
PTA groups. Ranging along this scale are a diverse number 
of programs encouragir>g community involvement in spe 
ciaily Federally funded projects, involvement with experi 
mental schools, use of community resources in training 
prograrm. interdisciplinary trainir>^ of teachers within the 
university development of satellite schools within the 
university, etc. 

The approach of any given institution in the trainir>gof 
teachers for community involvement has to relate to the 
broad goals and objectives of richer education in relation 
to the needs of society ar>d tne kind of society we went to 
have, and must elso reflect ttse particular misaicn of tfie 
university in question. 

VmOINIA COMMOMWEALTH UNIViPltlTY. RICH- 
MONO. VinOIMIA 

Virginia Commonwealth University vwes created by Act of 
the General Assembly of Virginia on July, 1968, tt«rou#i 
merging the Medical College of Virginia end Richmond 
Rro fsaaiGi^ Inalitute. This merger grew out of the reoom* 
men ie tion a of a report hy a state commission (The \^ayne 
CommieaionK which had been charged with the task of 
determining the need for an urtMn univerfity for the 
Richmond area. An urtMn untvorsity and tfie hopes for 
VCU saere deecrtbed in ihgt report in #ie following mantm : 

"A iMiiversif V is a living, awetviwg ifwiitMtieft which fimsi 
Q centinyalhf rmhm its ro^ if it it lo serve effectively the 

jr^' secietvef Mrtiich itisagart." "Harefy has any ueiversity bean 



if)l»'ll(M Itl.tl .tnd pr.tt ? Ifvt'p thr mumI c iv " . •> 

"luM JufKh ll 

In his indugurdl dddre^s on NovHrnhet U). liWO lust 
president of the iiniversity defintnl dn iitl)itn iiiiivrisitv js 
one with special educationdl benefits An uih.in iitiiviMMty 
has a responsibility to 

? T»»iiLh hov\ \(t hVH fni)f»' flti-i ttv^'iy u'lt.tn ."«,h,.(> 

.i Off**' MU'i'i.r Mutlfti.*! ti) fn.iKr sr itlcnts ..um' 

4 Pf(>v"r1i» .1 *.aiHtv vvilh f«pi>rtt>e in ,t vvulf viiti-tv i»l 

relpv.tnr s\)ri i.ilit it»s 

6 Furnish .1 l.irgc yroiip uf dt^tiiL.ittKt vi)Ium|i»m wofKn . 

ti^( i«lly students. <in(1 M.itt 

6 PfOvtcle h«».>lth cure to l<«rg»< nunU)f»s <it M«^iit»«n1s »jt 

RtLhmonfi .ind mosi of Virgini<i 

Within the framework of this challenge, the School wf 
Education, and specifically the Department of Element.sy 
Education, responded in a number of ways It participates 
in a joint project with other colleges in the area in d Teuchei 
Corps Program in which participants receive d sigiwf iccitit 
amount of training in the community. As is true in many 
universities. Federal funding has given impetus to m<»ny 
new educational programs wherein community involvement 
is .m essential component of the program. There are course 
offtrir>gs wtth curriculum content on urban education 
There is a special interdisciplinary seminar focusing on 
re'.ources available in the community and making use of the 
resource leac^rs tn the teaching. The School of Education is 
involved in a joint venture with five other schools in the 
university in the development arKi operation of a Day Care 
Center to serve residents of the community as well as the 
university faculty and students. Parents are serving on the 
Board of Directors of the Center. 

Planning is underway for the teaching of the theory 
courses in the public schools and the development of 
satellite schools for teacher training in cooperation with the 
public school system. Recently, there was a joint faculty 
appointment between the University and the public school 
system for the provision of leadership to a local innovative 
school program arxl the training of teachers in such schools. 
These two developments will be discussed in more detail 
later in the paper in relation to John 6. Gary School. 

Theae various moves point to the fact that there ts 
movement from a passive position regarding teacher train- 
ing for comrvHinity involvement to a goat of a total 
oommitmgnt to a diversified approach toward community 
involvement. The Department of Elementary Education 
s eem s to be in a transitional stage at this time, with 
irw>ovetivg Igeder g hip for oharnie being aasunr>ed by a few 
people who are aiming to hglp other people look at new 
approaches so training teachers. 

The Onivenitv, the School of Education, the Depert- 
ment of Elementary Educeiion are all dealing with die 
quee t io m of change, the role of the urban university, and 
the c cn co p t of consumer pgrtidpetion. They erg struggling 
to mget tto chellenge poaad by BIrgnbgum in his cogent 
mmmmm about tfig urtan uwivgrsi t y. Hg sloied. "I believe 
that she OMpgrignog of bebig iln a dty and o# it is an 
J eseaneiel ^art of tfie learning nonr. Orggt citigs 



naturally inipirt graat univtrtitits. and it will b«comt 
incraasingly difficult for iottituttont of highar aducatior. to 
ba graat apart from the urt>an envtronmatit 

The datcription which follows is a mora datailad account 
of tha involvamant of tha School of Education. VCU« 
particularly tha Departmant of Elamantary Educ«tion. m 
.ha craation of a modal public school in tha City of 
Richmond, and tha on-90ing relationship of tha University 
to that school in its teacher training program. 

JOHI^B GARY SCHOOL 

In Saptemlfer. 1969. a nnodel scioul, John B. Gary School, 
was opened in Richmond. Virginia, as an experimental 
school of the Richmond Public School system. The 
establishment of this school was the result of over two 
years of planning and continuous work on the part of 
parents, the School Board, the State Department of 
Education, the School ci Education of Virginia Common- 
wealth Univariity and many, many other community 
leaders. Or^ of the goals of the school was that it was to be 
a "learnir»g environment" not just for children but also for 
parents, teachers, administrators and the whole community. 

One of the most crucial aspects of the new school was 
the kirKi of innovative educational program attempted in 
terms of curriculum arnJ tha role of the child in his own 
learning. Of equal significance, however, were the concepts 
of parental involvement, involvement of the school in the 
community, and the relationship of the community to the 
scliool. Some of the early statements made in this connec 
tion were: 

"Tht more a sct>ool b«com«i »ctivtfy related to the com 
rTHjmty at large, the more relevant will its functiorn teem to 
the children 

A learning environment ihould mciude every facet of the 
communt'.y and draw on butir)eM. university, induttrv and 
laymen wtth sic ills of inmimerable sorts 
. . There should be much exploration of the k>cel com- 
munitv -socially, physically, politically -bringtng reeouicet to 
the school and children out of the school to the ratourcet. 
There should be maximum opportunity for participation. r>ot 
lusi for obeervetion. 

Cary r>eadt parents who are excited about "learning 
about laernine/' Parents who are net "turned off" but 
"turned on" to the poeiibilities at Gary School for their 
children, tharmelve e and the City of Richmond. 
. . Cvary parertt it irviportant at Cary and every parent has 
something to c.fer. fart of the Cary "aiiperiment" it to 
discover how best to use the rawuroas of parents and ttie 
community. One thing children at Gary will learn is how 
caring adults work toeathar to solve problamsf 

In the creetion of ihia school there oouM be aeen >n full 
operation thoae dhme forces which have been ceuaing 
dramatic chanfn on ttie atfucetionel aoene k% Ameriea. The 
iHa w^ich afflict dtiea everywhere ki tfie Unhed Stelea were 
proMema for Rkhmond ea weN. A untveraHy treMii 
tMchen with • commitment to urban education was 
attemiMini to baiter underatand what Ha miaaion #iouid be. 
and waa boflnninf to make an effort to reMe HaaH more 
meanin|ful to the commufdiy in wMch it ia locetad. Piaiania 
mto oonoamod About die kind of education dieir children 
^ n«re raceivini and wanted mora volea In deoialon mokini 
ERIC**^ ^ ^ chHdrwi were to 



A few brief comments about Richmond at that time 
(1968). Will point up the fact that the social milieu was 
such that It impelled innovation in the educational system. 
The city was approximately fifty percent Black with a 
ichool population of over sixty percent Black. On the 
elea>entary level, most of the children wi.»re attending 
all-Black ghetto schools. Re segregation was taking place in 
n>any of the desegregated schools. Power regarding educa 
tional matters rested wiih a central school t>oard composed 
of five members appointed by the Citv Council. Two of 
these were Black, however, neigher had children in the 
public schools, and both were from the Black middle class 
community. Many white parents were expressing dissatis 
faction about the rigidity and conformity in the schools, 
and ttie lack of parental involventent allowed. Criticisms 
were being hurled at the new superintendent of schools 
claiming that he showed lack of vision and was racist m his 
views. 

Thus, it was a group of concerned parents who made the 
mitial response to some of these conditions by proposing 
that the model school serve as an inr^ovative sor I system 
as well as educational system. It was proposed that the 
school should represent the heterogeneity of the larger 
society. It was the contention of the group from the outset 
tliat the school should prepare children intellectually and 
morally for responsible citizenship, and in order to do so it 
must not only permit, but take advantage of and cherish 
diversity in the social, ecor^mic. racial and ethnic back- 
ground of its pupils. Therefore, a primary goal in the 
establishment of the school was for a diverse student 
population reprr<"«ntative of all segments of the city. 

Parents related in numerous ways to many of the above 
noted situations. To spell them out woukJ be far beyond 
the scope of this paper, but *x can be said that they were 
significant in terms of citizen participation leading to 
change in tha existing school system. Apoeerances at 
School Board meetingi. addressing City Council, forming 
coalitions with otf>er rotips. meeting with school admin- 
istrators. arKi studyir^ otfier communities' programs were 
just a few of the tactics used loading to the creation of the 
Cary School and other changes throughout tfie school 
system. 

The reiatlondiip of parents and d)e kKal school admin 
istration to ftie University was significant and timely. The 
University played e vital role in making Input into 
curriculum development. Faculty membare from the School 
of Educetkm aarved on a number of planning committees. 
Later, ttiey became members of the Adviaory Board of the 
School i^ich conaiated of parents, toachers. school admin- 
iftratora. and r epraaantativea of the State Education Oepert 
ment. From the very beginning, many efforts were made to 
affect the a ppoin uii en i of a director of d>t new school with 
tome fmendel reiponaibility aatumed by die Univeraity. 
Thit dkl not materialite until die FaN. 1971 . at which time 
a ioim appointment waa made of a peraun davotinf one4ialf 
time to die Unlvereity and ona^ to dit FuWic School 
Syttem, Thia faculty member's involvemen t in dio teacher 
trainkii propram of unhierflty atudanta it dit Cary Ichool, 
and inotfiar naw aahool ainco aaiMMiad, forma a vital 
Mnfc ku w aen die Unlvereity and dio MiHc Ichool fyatcm. 



Other ways in which the Un«vers<(\ ' js related to the 
school havt iiicluded the recruitment ot s!..^dent volunteers 
for specialized activities, use of umveiMiy faulty for 
in-service teacher training programs, and use ut un^ersity- 
wide faculty for special courses at the Gary Schi.o) Since 
the opening of the Gary School, the extent of parent 
involvement at all levels of operation of the Khool has been 
unL>elievabte. Thus, teachers and teacher trainees have been 
exposed to an approach which is far different from the 
traditional one in the public school in regard to parental 
participation. SocDe examples follow which illustrate this. 

The concept of PTA was broadened to the extent that 
tv^'O bodies were formed as advisory groups on policies and 
program .ind as action bodies for necessary change. The two 
groups were the Parent Gouncil, composed only of parents. 
arK* the Advisory Board, consisting of parents, teachers, 
university representatives, officials of the public school 
administration, and a representative from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The Parent GourKit focused primarily 
on introschocl issues, whereas the Advisory Board was 
concerr>ed nrK>re with such matters as educatior>al goals of 
the school, leadership for the school, relationships with the 
School Board and administration, and community relations. 
Parent members of the Advisory Board were involved in 
such activities as appearing before City Council for school 
budget heari >gs; attending school board meetings; serving 
with teachers and administrators on a selection committee 
for a principal of the school and interviewing candidates; 
securing community reeources (funds and volunteer man- 
power) for the school; working with other Board members 
in the planning and conducting of teacher training work- 
shops; negotiating with city officials aiKl officials of the 
local bus company for transportation to the Khool so as to 
insure a student body from all sections of the city. 

Naturally, there was sonie overlapping, duplicatk>n, and 
lack of communication between the two groups, as well as 
son>e conflict of interests on the part of some of those 
serving on the Advisory Board. However, these were 
problems of a different nature whfch dki not hamper the 
extent of parent involventent. One of the deterring faciors 
'¥as in terms of the nature of the legitimacy of the group 
(Advisory Board). The parent numbers of the body were 
appointed by the School Board, thereby raising quettiont as 
to the extent to w^ich they coukJ direct action against the 
very Board w^ich appointed themi Seemingly, this resulted 
in fewer proMems than one might imagins> probably due to 
the persistence, tactfulnen end diligancy on the part of the 
parents. 

It may be helpful to point out that the issue in the 
particular city being deacrlbed was never orte of community 
control of the school, but rather of citixen participetion 
and influence on change within the existing system. 
Constant prmurt at those points of decision-meking 
seemed to have been the most succesful itretegy. Of 
oourss, t^sre were many frustrations and a number of 
failures, but the 9aif«s have by far outweightd the set-bedu. 
Of major si^iHicanoe was the establi#iment of the concept 
of parental participation as an accepted part of the 
decision me hi ng process, even if the decisions made were 
not elwevs Mioee tupportad by the perent group. 

The role ofvokmteevs in the daily program of the school 



has been another vital aspect of the nature of citi/en 
participation at Gary School Under the supervision of j 
coordinator of volunteers (d parent), pdrents have rigaged 
in a wide variety of activities. The principal, teachers and 
teachers in training have viewed this as an expected 
phenomenon of inestimable value, and not one to be 
looked upon as a bother . 

Parents are a part of the daily life of the school within 
the classroom as well as participating in such f ami liar things 
as going on field trips ar>d serving ds room mother. For 
example, parents can be found in the classrooms working 
with individual children on special projfKts. serving as the 
teacher in a particular curriculum area if the parent hdS 
special talent and skill in thts area, leading the class 
discussion and helping the children to raise questions which 
relate to their total living experiences, and assisting the 
teacher »n researching a particular subject when the teacher 
would not b9 able to do such on the spur of the moment. 

Another aspect of parent involvement has been in 
securing needed materials ar>d supplies for the schools. 
Parents have not been shy in requesting items from 
neighborhood stores, residents, other parents, small busi- 
nesses, ar>d million dollar corporations! The school news 
paper, for example, is written and produced in a profes 
sional style by two parents of the school with contributions 
from all parents ar>d is printed on paper furnished by a local 
business firm. A computer service was furnished to the 
school by a local business. Televisions, typewriters, tape 
recorders, and other audio-visual materials are often 
donated by businesses. 

The use of the community (neighborhood) and the 
city at large as a living laboratory for learning through 
Miking tours and trips to the museum, city governmental 
agencies, parks, businesses. State Capitol, etc., has been an 
exciting part of the Gary program for children, parents and 
teachers. Parents have played an instrumental* part in 
helping children and teachers bridge some of the gaps of 
racial and class differerKes. Parents with different cultural 
backgrounds have shared some of their experiences with 
chiWren in the classroom; other parents have taken into 
their homes for visits and discussions chikken with a 
different life situation from their own; parents have talked 
an>ong themselves about their own attitudes toward race, 
dais, arMl ethnic differences. Prejudices and racism die hard, 
but the atmosphere at Gary remains one In which integra- 
tion Is the more obvious social situation rather than 
re-segregation, as has been the pettern in so •^'any desegre- 
gated Southern school systems. 

F90ph have been and remain the most important 
co'nmunity resource used by the school. People from all 
wblks of life are as diverse as the population of the 
school have come into the lives of the chiklren at Gary 
School. A Blade college student who is an authority on 
Indian lore, a %vhite retired teacher viiho knows nK>re Black 
history than most Blacks, a Jewidi busineisman who prides 
Nmsetf on being the best amateur photographer in town, 
proleiaor s from the local universities (in music, art, 
Journalism and jdenoeK a sodd worker was always 
good in library work, a doctor who it worW renowned in 
hie fieM, tlic naii^iboflNNKl modier tMio bakee batiar 



cookies than any bakery ever could, a poor white mother 
who faced some of her prejudices by serving as a 
roommother in an integrated class, the Governor of the 
State and his wife these are just a few of the people who 
have volunteered their time, talents and enthusiasm toward 
making Gary School a community school in the broadest 
concept of the term. 

TEACHER TRAINING FOR COMMUNITY INVOLVE 
MENT 

How does Virginia Commonwealth University's urban 
mission and the establishment of John B. Gary School with 
heavy parental involvement have meaning for a teacher 
education program with a commitment to community 
involvement? 

As noted earlier in the discussion of the goals of the 
Department of Elementary Education, implementation of 
the commitment of the Department to community involve- 
ment in its curriculum and its own relationship to the 
community is far from a reality even though significant 
gains have been made. Basically, there needs to be a general 
thrust from the Department in identifying its role in urban 
education and adopting an attitude favorable to institu- 
tional change, although beginning steps have been taken in 
this direction. 

Another area observed as requiring attention include 
curriculum content. Curriculum content is lacking on urban 
sociology, racial and ethnic content, personal attitudes and 
human relationships. Much more involvement in service 
programs to the community is ^n as a need. A greater use 
of the total community as a livir>g laboratory and use of 
community people in teaching would enhance learning for 
community involvenr>ent. A Department stance toward a 
philosophy of education espousir>g community involvement 
and preparation of teachers for work with inner city 
st'jdents and schools would give impetus to change. All of 
these elements are part of the proposed model for a 
university teacher education program committed to 
changing its training to one which prepares teachers for the 
triple interlocking roles of instructor, curriculum material 
developer, and liaison with the community. The latter role 
is just beginning to be viewed as a necessary support to the 
other two. in the sense that experiences in the conununity 
inevitably help shape the teacher's decision-making roles in 
instruction and in the development of curriculum 
materials.'^ 

The movement of the VCU Department of Elementary 
Education to use the Cary School as the center of itsfieki 
experience for teacher trainees is a most meaningful step 
toward the implementation of a community involvement 
approach. A course in curriculum development and meth- 
odology is being taught in a community school with heavy 
parental involvement preceding the artuai teaching by the 
student in the classroom. This class meets five days a week 
for eight weeks at Cary School, the beginning of each 
semester. The gukliiif thenr>e of the course is that cur- 
riculum development sliouki take place in interaction with 
the school, nuking HM use of all the dynamics of parental 
involvement, comfnanty resources, and understanding of 
1^ social situation inom which the children come. The 



major ity of these students then move to student teaching at 
Cary School. The focus m this situation is on the 
development of curriculum, via the experiences connnq out 
in the classroom, which makes use of dr^d responds to the 
total life situation of the children. Student teachers are 
working with parents right in the classroom, they are 
initiating activities geared toward full use of parent partici 
pation, they are meeting with individual parents, they ate 
making use of community resources, they are attending 
meetings of the parents' organization. In short, they ore 
observing, participating in and expenencing all the many 
diverse levels of community involvement which were 
described earlier as the bulwark of Cary School They ure 
catching the excitement of the teachers who are working in 
the program, and this is the great leverage for change» 

.One of the thrilling aspects of this involvement by the 
University at Cary is the fact that some of the ideas and 
philosophy of that school are spreading within the Univei 
sity and being incorporated in other parts of the teacher 
training program. Now. there is a one day exposure for 
students in their junior year of college to an observational 
experience at Cary or Bellvue School {a newly formed 
experimental school). Other faculty members responsible 
for student placement are beginning to place students in 
these schools and are showing interest in the kind of 
program at Cary by visiting the school and indicating a 
desire to teach classes in the school or some other public 
school. Students are beginning to ask for other courses 
geared toward preparing them for teaching in such a school 
as Cary. They are excited by this new approach, but at the 
same time fearful of what will happen when they go into a 
traditional school. Of course, the hope is that as more 
students are exposed to more innovative approaches in 
teaching, they will ultimately change the Public School 
System! 

Other important features of this joint university public 
school system relationship have been in terms of the 
spreading of ideas from Cary School to othet parts of the 
system and the community at large. The superintendent of 
schools has expressed his strong support for maintaining the 
relationship with VCU for the training of teachers with full 
use of Cary School and other experimental schools. Many 
teachers from other schools observe at Cary. talk to parents 
and haar from the principal the strong emphasis on parental 
involvement. The professor who jointly works for the 
University and the School System has been encouraged by 
the superintendent of schools to spread the concepts of the 
Cary program into the total system. Plans are underway for 
the development of a film which will tell the story of 
citizen participation and innovative education at Cary 
School. 

The parallel questions heard from the participants on 
each side in this educational venture are. "Are the public 
schools ready for the innovative teacher?" and "Why don't 
the universities prepare teachers for teaching in community 
schools?" The answers will only con>e when both the 
universities and the public schools jointly make a reality in 
daed out ^* the words which often are so glibly spouted. 
The Cary Schor>»- VCU venture is an example of such a 
raality. The ultimate tast of the deed will come in an 



evaluation of the degree to which this kind of educational 
training ptogram becomes established as a part of the 
university system and the extent to ^vhich other teachers 
and public schools m the City incorporate such ideas into 
their own style of teaching as well as the institutional 
structure of the school. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Of essence in dealing with the theme of community 
involvement and teacher education is the concept of 
change. Such a proposition as training teachers for com- 
munity involvement requires changing many traditions and 
attitudes about citizen participation and the role of citizens 
in educational affairs. It further calls for changing the 
structure and content of training programs from those 
centered in colleges with heavv emphasis on out moded 
theory to programs which are community oriented md 
theoretically based on the lives of the children being taught 
and the real world in which they live. 

When change does occur it is often incremental and goes 
unnoticed, but on deeper study is reflective of an innova 
tive spirit and a lot of hard work on the part of a few 
individuals. The real test of the value of such change is 
when the spirit spreads and what has onue been innovative 
b< comes a part of the system. In other words, the success 

any experimental program, once it has been tested out as 
bfcing of high quality, is the extent to which it is adopted 
into new. expanded, or permanent programs. 

The social conditions of contemporary America require 
an educational system which Is responsive to urban life. If 
teacher education programs are to prepare teachers for such 
school systems there is the need for much more attention 
to the life experiences of city children. Closely related to 
this, is the need for a better understanding on the part of 
the teacher as to who he is and how he relates to those 
children and their families who may be different and who 
may hold different values. Thus, dealing with questions of 
attitudes and values needs to be as much a part of teacher 
education as imparting knowledge and teaching skills. 

Parental Involvement in a school and school involvement 
in a community can take many different shapes ard forms. 
Essential at any level is a respect on the part of edjcators 
for the necessity of citizen participation, not onh/ as a 
philosophical mutt In a democratic society, but as recogni- 
tion of the educational value derived from the contribu- 
tions made by parents and other citizens In the educational 
proceu. Actually. It is a recognition that learning does not 
begin and end in a classroom with one teacher between the 
hours of nine and three o'clock. 

The Gary School experiment clearly polntt to the 
possibility of making use of parents and other volunteers 
from all walks of life and not jutt the elite. mkMle and 
upper-middle class groups. It is true that many leadership 
positions were assumed by those middle-class parents with 
more available time. However, in numerous other ways In 
the work of the PTA. In Saturday and evening parent 
workshops, in planned activities known about in advance, 
in securing and providing supplies to the school, many 
parents perticiiMte in the life of the achool vyho are often 
spoken of as not caring or not having the time to be 



involved. The essential part of this widespread involvement 
IS the attitude of the principal and teachers in uncouidginq 
and seeking out help from all the pjieiits. 

Community involvement in public education /s /wees 
sary, is possible, and is happening. If institutions of higher 
learning are to prepare teachers for this reality of American 
education, they must begin with a philosophical stance in 
support of such and move toward the development and 
implementation of a curriculum which trains teachers for 
community involvement 
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